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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. XXVI.—THE CRUSADES.—PETER 
THE HERMIT. 


PILGRIMAGES to Jerusalem were common events 
amongst zealous or superstitious Christians from a 
very early period. After the rise of Mohammedan- 
ism, the “ Holy City ” passed into the possession of 
the Arabian caliphs, the successors of Mohammed ; 
but little or no interruption, except in the case of one 
caliph, was given to Christian pilgrimages. The 
Mohammedans had taken a leaf from the book of 
the Christians, and pilgrimages to the tomb of their 
own prophet had become a matter of religious duty. 
They, therefore, respected the intentions of Christians 
in visiting Jerusalem. The celebrated caliph Haroun 
al Raschid, whose name is so familiar to readers of 
the Arabian nights, even carried his polite civility so 
far as to send to Charlemagne “the keys of the holy 
sepulchre, and, perhaps, of the city of Jerusalem.” 
But a great change took place when the Turks—then 
a fierce and savage people, and comparatively recent 
converts to Mohammedanism—got possession of Jeru- 
salem. “The Christians, who, through innumerable 
perils, had reached the gates of Jerusalem, were the 
victims of private rapine or public oppression, and 
often sunk under the pressure of famine and disease, 
before they were permitted to salute the holy sepul- 
chre. A spirit of native barbarism or recent zeal, 
prompted the Turkmans to insult the clergy of every 
sect; the patriarch was dragged by the hair along 
the pavement, and cast into a dungeon, to extort a 
ransom from the sympathy of his flock; and the 
Divine worship, in the church of the Resurrection, 
was often disturbed by the savage rudeness of its 
masters.” We continue the narrative in the words 
of Gibbon :— 

“ About twenty years after the conquest of Jeru- 
salem by the Turks, the holy sepulchre was visited 
by a hermit of the name of Peter, a native of Amiens, 
in the province of Picardy in France. His resent- 
ment and sympathy were excited by his own injuries 
and the oppression of the Christian name; he mingled 
his tears with those of the patriarch, and earnestly 
inquired if no hope of relief could be entertained from 
the Greek emperors of the East. The patriarch ex- 
posed the vices and weaknesses of the successors of 
Constantine. ‘I will rouse, exclaimed the hermit, 
‘the martial nations of Europe in your cause ;’ and 
Europe was obedient to the call of the hermit. The 
astonished patriarch dismissed him with letters of credit 
and complaint ; and no sooner did he land in Italy, 
than Peter hastened to kiss the foot of the Roman 
pontiff. His stature was small, his appearance con- 
temptible ; but his eye was keen and lively, and he 
possessed that vehemence of speech which seldom 
fails to impart the persuasion of the soul. From 
Jerusalem, the pilgrim returned an accomplished 
fanatic ; but as he excelled in the popular madness of 








the times, pope Urban the second received him as a 
prophet, applauded his glorious design, promised to 
support in a general council, and encouraged him to 
proclaim the deliverance of the holy land. Invigo- 
rated by the approbation of the pontiff, his zealous 
missionary traversed with speed and success, the pro- 
vinces of Italy and France. His diet was abstemious, 
his prayers long and fervent, and the alms which he 
received with one hand he distributed with the other ; 
his head was bare, his feet naked, his meagre body 
was wrapped in a coarse garment; he bore and dis- 
played a weighty crucifix; and the ass on which he 
rode was sanctified, in the public eye, by the service 
of the man of God. He preached to innumerable 
crowds in the churches, the streets, and the highways. 
The hermit entered, with equal confidence, the palace 
and the cottage; and the people (for all were people) 
were impetuously moved by his call to repentance 
and arms. When he painted the sufferings of the 
natives and pilgrims of Palestine, every heart was 
melted to compassion; every breast glowed with in- 
dignation, when he challenged the warriors of the 
age to defend their brethren, and rescue their Saviour: 
his ignorance of art and language was compensated 
by sighs, and tears, and ejaculations: and Peter 
supplied the deficiency of reason by loud and fre- 
quent appeals to Christ and his mother, to the saints 
and angels of paradise, with whom he fancied he had 
personally conversed. The most perfect orator of 
Athens might have envied the success of his elo- 
quence ; the rustic enthusiast inspired the passions 
which he felt; and Christendom expected with im- 
patience the counsels and decrees of the supreme 
pontiff.” 

The first crusade was headed by Peter himself. 
Bands of people set out under his guidance; but it 
was the blind leading the blind. The mob, who, by 
thousands flocked after the hermit, had no “ prepara- 
tion, guides, or leaders ;” they lived by plunder, and 
the people through whose territories they passed, 
turned against them in self-defence ; and after the 
fanatic followers of the hermit had forced their way 
through Germany and the Greek empire, they were 
dispersed, or perished, ‘in Asia Minor. From eighty 
to an hundred thousand people are stated to have 
perished in this mad expedition, which was yet only 
the beginning of a great struggle which began at the 
end of the eleventh, and lasted during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. “Two great causes,” says 
M. Guizot, “the one moral, the other social, im- 
pelled Europe into the crusades. The moral cause 
was the impulse of religious feeling and _ belief. 
From the end of the seventh century, Christianit 
maintained a constant struggle against Mohammedan- 
ism. The crusades have been represented as a sort 
of accident, an unforeseen event, sprung from the 
recitals of pilgrims returned from Jerusalem, and the 
preaching of Peter the hermit. They were nothing 
of the kind. ‘The crusades were the continuation, 
the height of the great struggle which had subsisted 
for four centuries between Christianity and Moham- 
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medanism. The first character of the crusades is 
their universality: all Europe concurred in them ; 
they were the? first European event. Before the 
crusades, Europejhad never been moved by the same 
sentiment, or acted in a common cause; till then, in 
fact, Europe did not exist. The crusades made mani- 
fest the existence of Christian Europe.” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CONTINENT.* 


Tuis little volume of poetry was printed at Naples, 
during the recent residence of the author in that city. To 
Mr, Hervey the readers of this Journal are already indebted 
for several clever contributions, and will we hope be in- 
debted for many more. His “ Recollections of the Conti- 
nent” are written in every variety of mood and manner: 
the grave and the gay, the sentimental and the humorous, 
alternate in its pages with an almost mechanical regularity. 
In the following extract there is much fine feeling and 
tasteful expression. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE WATERS. 


FLow on, Rhine, the sun is shining, 
A gallant knight rides by thy shore, 
Hears he not a voice repining 
O’er past joys that charm no more ? 
Yes, yes, 
"Tis the Spirit of the Waters, 
Fairest of the Rhine’s fair daughters. 


Flow on, Rhine, the eve is nearing, 
The gallant knight still rides alone, 
Not one star his course is cheering, 
But the sad voice mourneth on. 
Yes, yes, 
*Tis the Spirit of the Waters, 
Fairest of the Rhine’s fair daughters. 


Hark ! the thunder rages madly, 
Lightnings flash, dark storms arise, 
The gallant knight rides forward sadly, 
Till a sylph-like form he spies. 
Yes, yes, 
*Tis the Spirit of the Waters, 
Fairest of the Rhine’s fair daughters. 


Do his fearful eyes deceive him? 
Is it her, the lost Adine, 
Who too fondly did believe him, 
Who so true had ever been? 
Yes, yes, 
’Tis the Spirit of the Waters, 
Fairest of the Rhine’s fair daughters. 


Flow on, Rhine, the moon is shining, 
The gallant knight’s thy welcome guest, 
His Adine, no more repining, 
With him gladly sinks to rest. 
Yes, yes, 
"Tis the Spirit of the Waters, 
Fairest of the Rhine’s fair daughters, 


We give another extract illustrative of Mz, Hervey’s 
talent for the humorous. 


No. 17. 
LET poets in undying story 
Extol the battle scene, 


What are their laurel crowns of glory 
To No. 172 





* Recollections of the Continent, and Other Poems. 
Charles Hervey. George Berger. 


By 








Yet think not that my brief career 
Free from all woes has been, 

Bethink ye, (there’s my supper beer) 
Of No. 17. 


What is the charm ? ye doubtless ask, 
What can the blockhead mean ? 

To tell the tale shall be my task 
Of No. 17. 


I lodge there—what can clearer be? 
Not far from Turnham Green, 

A row with houses twenty-three, 
And mine is 17. 


A second floor is my domain, 
Of all my pangs the scene, 

The road before, behind the lane 
Stands No. 17. 


The walls, so delicately thin 
(1 scorn, though, to be mean) 
To Sixteen’s secrets let me in, 
Tho’ I’m in 17. 
Below, a musical proficient 
For thirteen months has been, 
In noise, at least, he is efficient 
To shake all 17. 
Above’s a sentimental maiden, 
They call her Tabby Green, 
Whose room with novels new is laden, 
In No, 17. 


And when she reads 2 mournful tale, 
So overcome she’s been, 

I’ve missed my brandy and my ale 
In No. 17. 


Petitions, begging letters, bills, 
And Mechi’s razors keen, 

Old sailors, duns, complete my ills 
In No. 17. 





ENGLISH SEATS AND SCENERY. 


No. IV—WENTWORTH CASTLE. 
PART SECOND. 


THERE are many other attractive pictures in the gallery 
at Wentworth which we have not yet noticed. 

A portrait of Philip Herbert, seventh earl of Pembroke, 
a man of a dark and stern aspect, as his picture shows. 
His lordship married Henrietta de Querouaille, younger 
sister of the duchess of Portsmouth. He was of an ex- 
ceedingly violent and eccentric character; and his countess 
lived most unhappily with him. Lord Pembroke was twice 
tried before the house of peers,—on the first occasion in 
1678, for an assault upon a Mr. Cony of Middlesex, when 
he was found guilty of manslaughter; and again in the 
same year, in consequence of a tavern riot between him 
and the earl of Dorset. 

Lord Pembroke had a daughter who married lord Jef- 
fries, a son of the notorious Judge Jeffries; and this lady, 
we believe, became ancestress of the noble family of 
Pomfret. 

“Count Gondomar,” by Velasquez. He was Spanish 
ambassador at the court of London, in the reign of James 
the First. 

The “countess of Litchfield,” a celebrated beauty in 
the court of William the Third. She was originally Lady 
Charlotte Fitzroy, a natural daughter of Charles .the 
Second, by the duchess of Cleveland. The countess of 
Litchfield became the mother of eighteen children; one 
of her daughters, Lady Elizabeth Lee, married Young, 
the author of the “ Night Thoughts.” 
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The “ Battle of Quatre Bras” and death of the duke 
of Brunswick will recall the noble lines of Byron, which 
have so completely and so strikingly embodied the events 
of this desperate struggle. The fall of Brunswick is told 
in language which goes at once to the heart. No less 
nobly has another great poet (Scott) set before us the 
heroic gallantry of a countryman of our own, Colonel 
Cameron, who led the 92nd Highlanders, and who was 
struck from his horse in the last charge of that gallant 
regiment. 

Portraits of “Cromwell” and his secretary of state, 
“Thurlow.” They are both by the court painter, Richard- 
son. Cromwell’s isa good head, with somewhat of the 
bronze gladiator look of ‘Napoleon, but coarser features, 
stern light eyes, with a keen and quick expression. 

Cromwell was driving in Hyde park with Thurlow, 
when he met with the accident which so nearly cost him 
his life. In 1653 he had received a present of six coach 
horses from the duke of Oldenburgh, and one evening in 
September of that year, after dining with Thurlow, he 
resolved to try the docility of the animals in a drive through 
the park. He put the secretary into the vehicle, while 
he himself mounted the box, but being unaccustomed to 
six in hand, (though a tolerable whip in general) he 
allowed the cattle to prove his masters. They became 
unmanageable, and Cromwell was precipitated amongst 
their feet. He hung for a time suspended by the pole, 
exposed to the utmost hazard, as the horses had increased 
their speed to a furious gallop. But his usual good for- 
tune befriended him : he fell to the ground between the 
wheels, and escaped with a slight bruise. The Protector 
made yet a narrower escape, however; he’ always carried 
fire-arms about him; and as he fell upon this occasion, a 
pistol went off in his pocket, but without doing any injury. 
Thurlow, who had leaped from the coach, was much more 
hurt than his master. 

“ Montagu Bertie” second earl of Lindsey. He com- 
manded the king’s regiment of guards at Edgehill, and 
being near his gallant father, when that nobleman fell 
wounded into the hands of the enemy, voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself to a commander of the horse on the rebel 
side, in order to be in attendance upon his afflicted parent. 
Being afterwards exchanged, he continued zealously to 
support the royal cause, and at.the head of the guards 
fought with great courage at Newbury, Copredy, and at 
the fatal battle of Naseby, where he was severely wounded; 
nor did he forsake his royal master till his majesty put 
himself into the hands of the Scots. After the murder of 
the king, lord Lindsey compounded for his estates, and 
lived in privacy till the Restoration. Robert Bertie, his 
father, as is well known, was general of the king’s forces 
at the breaking out of the civil war, and fell at the battle 
of Edgehill in 1642. 

A “country club” by Collet, has all the humour and 
expression of this clever painter, whose productions very 
much resemble Gainsborough’s. 

A portrait of “Carlo Maratti” by himself, ‘‘ Nymphs 
and Satyrs” by Poussin, and a “Gipsy Encampment” by 
Caravagio, are all worthy of attention. This last gives us 
a group of this wandering race among the rugged valleys 
of the Apennines with surprising effect. Poussin’s picture 
may be described in the exquisite lines of a modern poet. 


* Below and winding far away, 
A narrow glade unfolded, such as spring 
Broiders with flowers, and when the moon is high, 
The hare delights to race in, scattering round 
The silvery dew.” 


Lastly may be mentioned a portrait of Lady Wortley 
Montague’s extraordinary son, who affected eccentricity 





from the hour he eloped from school and became a chim- 
ney sweep, till he took his seat in parliament, travelled 
through every country in Europe, adopting the religion, 
like the dress of them all, and at last while returning 
home, died, certainly in as strange a manner as he had 
lived. 








THE CHILD’S OWN STORY BOOK.* 


From the few remarks we made in our last on this 
tiny little volume, our readers will have inferred that we 
regard it as one of the best books that could be put into 
the hands of children. We cannot forbear presenting 
our youthful readers, of whom we are gratified to say we 
have a large number, with the following example of the 
ingenious and effectual way in which Mrs. Jerram points 
out the distinction between what may be called false and 
true morality. What could more clearly or happily in- 
culcate the great truth, that the worth or virtue of an 
action depends on the motive which prompts its per- 
formance, than the passage to which we have referred, 
and which we now give, under the head of 


THE BEGGAR. 


“¢ Mamma, I gave a penny toa poor man this morn- 
ing. Was I a good boy for so doing? ‘It depends 
upon the motive you had in view. Did you give it him 
because you thought he was poor, or because you thought 
I should call you a good boy?” ‘Because I thought you 
would call me a good boy, mamma.’ ‘I am sorry to 
hear it, my dear: tell me just what you thought when 
_— gave the penny to the man.’ ‘ Well, mamma, I saw 
him coming up the garden, and when he knocked at the 
door I went to him; and he asked for a motsel of bread. 
So I just thought of a penny I had in my pocket, and I 
said to myself, Now if I give this penny, mamma will 
call me a good boy, and then I shall be very glad: and so 
I gave it him.’ ‘Now, my dear, this is what you should 
have said :—‘ This old man is very poor, and I have a 
penny to spare, that will do him good, and he shall have 
it. ‘Ah, mamma! I wish I had thought of that, but I 
am sure I did not intend to do wrong; you know, mam- 
ma, I love you so dearly that I strive to please you in all 
things.’ ‘Yes, my dear, I know you love me, and I 
believe you did not intend to dé wrong; but, my dear 
child, we are so apt to act as that we may be praised of 











* The Child’s Own Story Book ; or, Tales and Dialogues 
for the Nursery. By Mrs. Jerram. Darton and Clark. 
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men, instead of doing all things to the glory of God. Do 
you not know, my love, that our Lord said in his sermon 
on the mount, ‘Take heed that ye do not your alms 
before men, to be seen of them: otherwise ye have no 
reward of your Father which is in heaven.” You will 
try to think of this, will you, love ?? ‘Oh, dearest mamma! 
I am sure I will, and I hope that God 

Will grant me pardon for the past, 

And strength for time to come.’ ” 

The engraving whieh illustrates the above, is a very 
appropriate accompaniment. It is one on which the eye 
of the youthful reader will gaze with interest.* 

Such little works as “The Child’s Own Story Book,” 
are, we repeat, calculated to do unspeakable good, and 
we should be happy if any recommendation of ours should 
aid in bringing them into still more extensive circulation. 








A PIC-NIC PARTY. 
CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Mrs. Ecuantine (I borrow the eloquent words of her 
friend, Sir Namby Pamby) “is one of those sensitive 
beings, the children of impulse, unable to control her 
sympathies, and varying ever under the varying influences 
of gleam and shadow.” She complains of weak health 
and uncertain spirits. She describes to you her griefs, 
and she describes to you her medicines; neither of them 
of the vulgar sort. Her allisin the tomb, or rather worse, 
out of the tomb; for it lies murdered and a-bleaching in 
the Pyrenees. But she must do her duty to society; for 
Mrs. Allington (and who knows and feels these things 
better?) says so, and tells her she must not bury herself 
in her loved retirement. Mrs. A. hopes indeed to see 
her make a second choice. But that is impossible, abso- 
lutely impossible. Mrs. Eglantine fulfils, therefore, a 
generous, painful task to the public, and permits herself 
to be led forth before it. She begins the day, languid 
and lounging, plaintive and platonic. As it advances, her 
spirits improve. By dinner-time she assumes the attrac- 
tive, retaining still much of the abstracted, the inconse- 
quent, and the simple. But, during that exhilarating 
season, her reserve subsides, and she becomes very agree- 
able, and loves her neighbour. After dinner she is ex- 
ceedingly confidential, and from that time she frankly 
takes her part in whatever may be the amusement of the 
evening. 

“There is nae white but hath its black;” and this, 
even Mrs. Allington was doomed to find. Her pic-nic 
was tending to its close—her schemes all promising to 
take effect—when something, one of the few things over 
which she had no control, came to damp the general joy. 
The time for the fireworks had arriyed. They were dis- 
played at a distance from the house, on the opposite bank 
of a fine piece of water. Fireworks never show so well 
as when, repeated in that element, they “ float double,” 
as the poet says, “squib and shadow.” Water is the real 
place, where, according to the suggested Eton inscription, 
the pyrotechnist’s ‘own fireworks are excelled.” But 
ante and a greater motive occupied the ample bosom 


of the hostess, and directed her in the choice of this spot. 
To this motive Mrs. Eglantine was party, and so indeed 


was I. By much listening and prying I had discovered, 
and had in vain tried my best to circumvent it. It was 
agreed between Mrs. Allington and her friend that the 
latter should arrange matters with Lord D. for his elope- 
ment with Adelaide. And now, as I heard it whispered, 
the travelling chaise and four was waiting at the park 
gate nearest to the lake. The fond and careful mother 
was but to shut her eyes, and leave all to the widow. The 





other parent was supposed to be sufficiently secured by his 
ignorance of the plot, and by the habitual uninquiring 
indolence of his nature. But.whether from hatred of 
Mrs. Allington, or from jealousy of Adelaide, or from a 
real good and upright feeling towards honest John, I 
know not; this I know, that I had not failed to open his 
eyes and rouse his mind to all that was going on. And 
what got I for it? Thanks—yes, thanks, after a fashion; 
but absolutely nothing more. Honest John seemed scarce 
to hear me; and, when urged to comprehend the whole 
extent and force of the information, little seemed it to 
interest him. Was it then possible he could indeed coun- 
tenance by his criminal neglect so disgraceful a proceeding? 

The exhibition had begun. The first few bars of “God 
save the King” (imposing overture! which, much to the 
credit of our loyalty, is always appropriate on every occa- 
sion of public rejoicing, from the election of a church- 
warden, upwards) sounded from the full band of B. 
barracks; and already, among the shouts of the peasantry, 
the first rockets rushed upward to the sky. But they 
were the signals only of disappointment. The night had 
become unusually dark, the air unusually still and sultry. 
By short-sighted and sanguine mortals the latter circum- 
stance had been hailed as one of comfort to the spectators; 
the former as favourable to the effect of what they were 
soon to be dazzled withal. But after a vivid flash or two 
of sheeted lightning, which embraced and shamed all that 
man could do in the way of coruscation, the thunder began 
to growl, and large, heavy drops were now heard to plash 
upon the calm, blackened water. And scarcely had the 
band, surmounting its second stanza, begun to give effect 
to the prayer of the third, ‘On him be pleased to pour; 
long may he reign ;” when rain it did in right earnest ; 
and it soon poured. 

All thoughts were turned, instantly and eagerly, towards 
the house. But fear misleads judgment, and the greater 
part of the company hurried in directions wide of that 
which led to shelter. Mrs. Allington was standing in her 
gothic porch distributing umbrellas, shawls, and cloaks, 
to go she knew not whither; and long was it ere she was 
joined by more than a very inconsiderable number of her 
friends. Nor was her solicitude for the general welfare 
more remarkable than her entire disinterestedness touching 
the fate of her husband and daughter. Not once did the 
name of honest John escape those lips which once had 
vowed to him so much of cherishing and of obedience; 
and when not a few friends offered to search for the general 
favourite, Adelaide, their services were declined by the 
mother, with an assurance that Adelaide was quite safe; 
that Maria was comfortable in a summer-house with Sir 
James Burton; and Julia snug under a tree with several 
young men, who would of course take care of her. In 
the general need, sundry and various were the destinies 
of each; and tedious it were to recount them. Suffice it 
to say that the reverend Mr. Proseit, and his friend the 
colonial jurist, faithful now in their partnership of water, 
as before of wine, were seen, together still, slowly return- 
ing, midway up the lawn, disdaining the pudder o’er their 
heads, each imprisoning with tenacious gripe a button of 
the other, as in act of argument, as he enforced, with the 
protruded finger of the other hand, his still unfinished 
syllogism. Lady Venena, alone still, and shunned of all, 
was providing singly for the refuge of that hated self, in 
whose comfort none but self bore any interest; and Mr. 
Docet, the tutor, mindful of classic precedent, had fled, 
like another Eneas, 


‘as love or fortune guides,” 


with the elderly Miss Di. Doleman, to the inviting shelter 
of Dripstone cave. 
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At last the storm subsided, and the victims began to 
arrive, wet to the skin, and draggled with dirt. But that 
was now past all help. And if hot blankets, dry clothes, 
negus, and punch, had any restorative virtue, every resto- 
rative was there, and in plenty. Then began inquiries 
concerning absentees. Then did Mrs, Emery, maugre 
Mrs. Allington’s considerate efforts to stop her, lest she 
should needlessly alarm fond parents by proclaiming who 
was missing, insist on calling over the muster-roll. All 
save three, answered to their names. These three were 
Adelaide, Mrs. Eglantine, and young Lord D. 

Every eye turned to Mrs. Allington—every tongue con- 
jured her not to be uneasy. But she, “ mistress of their 
passions and her own,” was perfectly at ease, and retaliated 
their entreaties to her to be composed, with a correspondin 
command to them to think nothing at all about it. ‘ Lor 
D. was so good-natured; he would take care of her dear 
child, who was as safe as with her; and was not Mrs. 
Eglantine there?” She even proposed that the dancing 
should recommence, if it were only to remove all chance 
of chill from the rain. The music was summoned into 
the hall for the young ones, and more shawls and more 
negus for the chaperons, But it would not do. The 
effort to renew the festivities was vain. No Adelaide 
appeared, and no Lord D.; and what seemed really to 
surprise and annoy Mrs. Allington, no Mrs. Eglantine. 
“She must be gone home to the bower,” said Mrs. Alling- 
ton; “‘and she has taken her companions with her. Her 
judgment is so correct I cannot be uneasy.” 

Morning dawned. All were tired, and glad to get 
home. So all departed, kindly hoping that nothing fatal 
had happened ; and several, in their solicitude, suggesting 
for consideration well-authenticated histories of death by 
lightning. It was clear that Mrs. Allington had her own 
springs of comfort in her own strong mind. How she 
slept I know not, but slumber was a stranger tome. The 
more I reflected on what I had seen, the more was I 
astonished at the conduct of each of the parties concerned. 
I was at a loss which most to admire,—the daring reach 
of the mother’s ambition—the criminal supineness of the 
father—the heartless vanity and inconstancy of the 
daughter, or the officious interference of the female friend, 
for mere mischief’s sake. I was, however, so thoroughly 
out of temper with all things and_ persons, that I felt ill 
prepared for the scene of deep dissimulation which awaited 
me at the family breakfast. So I walked out, early, and 
alone, to indulge myself in bad humour and useless 
meditation. 

I returned about the middle of the day. More won- 
ders—Mrs. Allington was in fits. Her younger daughters 
ministering salts and sympathies. Adelaide, on both 
knees, smiling, weeping, blushing, and begging pardon 
and a blessing, all together. Accompanied she was, and 
supported by a husband—not Lord D., but the play- 
mate of her infancy, and the lover of her choice, Tom 
Burton. 

And all was soon explained. Honest John had known 
a trick worth two at least of his wife’s. He had received 
her peremptory orders to shut his eyes to the elopement of 
his daughter. He had done more—he had abetted in it. 
He had played the practical diplomatist. He had pro- 
cured a licence, and had given his formal consent to the 
two parties the most interested, that the marriage should 
be solemnized privately, but very thoroughly, that morn- 
ing in his own parish church. Adelaide, on the preceding 
night, had only appeared to elope. She had, indeed, left 
the house with Lord D. and the widow, but had returned 
alone before the storm, and had taken refuge in her father’s 
study, where she remained, alone with her father, till the 
canonical hours of the morning enabled him to give away, 





to his young friend and neighbour, a hand almost as dear 
to the giver as to the receiver. 

Poor Mrs. Allington! On the same morning, but a few 
hours later, another marriage was performed in the same 
church—Sir James Burton with Miss Carleton. Still 
later, in that eventful day, news of Mrs. Eglantine reached 
her dear friend at Allington park. She and young Lord 
D. were far on their road to Scotland. Poor Mrs. Alling- 
ton !—her fits returned. ‘ Well, who would have thought 
it! Oh! never, never was I sodeceivedin woman! And 
yet, somehow, I always saw that in her which made me 
think it prudent not to repose too much confidence in her 
—the artful, unprincipled, poor, despicable creature!’ 
And then, so sincerely did Mrs. Allington pity the poor, 
despicable creature, that she stamped and burst into a 
passion of tears. 

But Mrs. Allington was not wholly unfortunate. She 
had a little feeling of gratified vengeance to enjoy. After 
the first transports of her mortification were passed, she had 
the merit of sufficiently subduing her anger to write some 
good news, and she was the first to communicate it to her 
dear, sensitive friend. Very late on the evening of that 
same day, a most unexpected visitor arrived at Eglantine 
bower, the report of whose arrival spread like wildfire 
through the neighbourhood—Mr. Eglantine of that ilk; 
—the supposed defunct, happily restored, lord of that 
bower; never having been murdered at all, only detained, 
and a little the worse for a few wounds and other slight 
severities, from which, with a few months’ assiduous nurs- 
ing, there was every prospect of an entire recovery, and a 
long life. There, in the midst of his own bower, he sat 
him down, awaiting with commendable patience, and, as 
the civilians have it, in animo maritali, the return of his 
lady from her premature and now unprofitable journey to 
the connubial border of North Britain. 

And Mrs. Allington has not given a pic-nic since. 








FEMALE DUELLISTS. 


THERE are instances on record in which ladies have 
shown their determination to avenge their own wrongs. 
Madame de Villechen mentions a duel fought with swords 
by Henriette Sylvie, of Moliere, with another woman, both 
in male attire. In the letters of Madame Dunoyer, a case 
is mentioned of a lady of Beaucaire, and a young lady of 
rank, who fought with swords in their garden, and would 
have killed each other had they not been separated ; this 
meeting had been preceded by a regular challenge. Dela 
Colombiere mentions a duel that took place on the Boule- 
vard St. Antoine, between two ladies of doubtful virtue, in 
which they inflicted on each other’s face and bosom several 
wounds, two points at which female jealousy would natu- 
rally aim. St. Foix relates the tale of Mademoiselle 
Durieux, who in the open street fought her lover of the 
name of Antinotti. But the most celebrated female duel- 
list was the actress Maupio, one of the performers at the 
opera. Serane, the famous fencing-master, was one of 
her lovers, and from him she received many valuable 
lessons. Being insulted one day by an actor of the name 
of Dumeny, she called him out; but as he refused to give 
her satisfaction, she carried away his watch and snuff-box 
as the trophies of her victory. On another occasion one 
of the performers having presumed to offend her, on his 
declining a meeting, was obliged to kneel down before her, 
and implore her forgiveness. One evening, at a ball, 
having behaved in a very rude manner to a lady, she was 
requested to leave the room, which she did’on the condition 
that those gentlemen who had warmly espoused the 
offended lady’s cause should accompany her. To this 
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proposal they agreed ; when, after a hard combat, she killed 
them all, and quietly returned to the ball-room. Louis XIV. 
granted her a pardon, and she withdrew to Brussels, where 
she became the mistress of the Elector of Bavaria. How- 
ever, she soon afterwards returned to the Parisian opera, 
and died in 1707, at the age of thirty-seven.— Under the 
regency a pistol meeting took place between the Marquise 
de Nesle and the Countess Polignac, for the possession of 
the Duc de Richelieu; and in modern times, so late, 
indeed, as 1826, a Madame B——, at St. Rambert, re- 
ceived a challenge to fight with pistols; and about the 
same period a lady of Chateauroux, whose husband had 
received a slap in the face without resenting the insult, 
called out the offender, and fighting him with swords 
severely wounded him. In 1818 a duel took place between 
a young girl and a garde du corps. She had been betrayed 
by the gallant soldier, and insisted upon satisfaction, select- 
ing her own weapons by the right of an offended party. 
Two shots were exchanged, but without any result, as the 
seconds very wisely had not loaded with ball. The young 
lady, however, ignorant of this precaution, fired first, and 
received the fire of her adversary with the utmost covlness, 
when, to try her courage, after taking a long and deliberate 
aim, he fired in the air, and thus terminated the meeting, 
which no doubt led to many others of a less hostile nature. 
In the same month, as a striking instance of the contagion 
of this practice, a duel was fought near Strasbourg between 
a French woman and a German lady, both of whom were 
in love with a painter. The" parties met on the ground 
armed with pistols, with seconds of their own sex. The 
German damsel wanted to fire across a pocket-handkerchief, 
but the French lady and her seconds insisted upon a dis- 
tance of twenty-five paces. They both fired without effect, 
when the exasperated German insisted that they should 
carry on the contest until one of the parties fell. This 
determination, however, was controlled by the seconds, who 
put a stop to further proceeding, but were unable to bring 
about a reconciliation.— History of Duelling. 





SWINDLERS OF HINDOSTAN. 
(FROM “ MODERN INDIA.”) 


GENTLEMEN of the swell mob are to be found in every 
part of Hindostan; and Saugor is very numerously sup- 
plied with them. They differ both in character and ap- 
pearance from their brethren of the Western world. The 
place of the dashing /eg, with his cab and tiger, is supplied 
by the dandy B’hankur, whose time is pretty equally 
divided between attempts to gain the affections of the 
native ladies, and the subsequent squandering in the 
gambling-houses and sweetmeat shops, all the money 
which these ladies may have lavished upon him. 

The sweetmeat shops are the grand resort of the B’han- 
kurs. These places form the coffee-houses of Hindostan, 
although humble substitutes it must be confessed; and it 
is here that they rendezvous and lounge away their time. 
Whoever the whole party may be who are assembled, or 
however personally concerned the individuals may be in 
the topic of discussion, the strict rules of decorum are 
rarely, if ever broken through; so that the greatest har- 
mony and good humour usually prevail. 

One of these Indian rowés may be easily recognised 
while sauntering along the street, or lounging at the 
fashionable gate. The whole set are naturally enough 
considered an abomination by the heads of all well-regu- 
lated families, as they do more to disturb domestic peace, 
than all the vexations of life besides. They sport the 
gayest of turbans, which, instead of being worn bolt 
upright, as sober steady-going men would do, are adjusted 





with the slightest inclination to the left, while their jet- 
black and flowing locks redolent of perfume and oil, hang 
luxuriously pendent over their ears, or are pinched up in 
one huge curl on either side the temple. The mustachios 
and whiskers are cultivated to a nicety—not a hair in the 
twist of the one, or the curl of the other, can be detected 
out of place; and so powerful are the latter esteemed in 
the catalogue of attractions, that, lest their symmetry 
should be disturbed during the interval of repose, by com- 
ing too roughly in contact with the pillow, they are care- 
fully bound up at night, asa lady in England would bind 
up her cheek for the toothache, in a soft cotton or silk 
handkerchief, until the important hour on the following 
day arrives for the business of the toilette. The dress is 
the finest and most showy that can be procured, and their 
loose trousers, richly ornamented slippers, and — 
bound waist, all indicate the time a attention whic 
have been bestowed in making themselves killing. 

When these gentry fall off in personal appearance, they 
settle down into thorough-going vagabonds, and become 
practised adepts in all that concerns the tricks of chi- 
canery and thimble-rig. In the British possessions of 
India, when a man is apprehended on the charge of shop- 
lifting, pocket-picking, or any other act of petty larceny, 
and afterwards duly convicted, he has generally to visit a 
public establishment, of a certain description, for a period 
of twelve or twenty-four calendar months, there to be 
maintained at the government expense. Not so, however, 
with the native powers. They laugh at the idea of erect- 
ing a building for the purpose of congregating a host of 
vagabonds, who, were they not incorrigiblé before, would 
be Sure to become so by so close an association with their 
fellows. They have recourse to a far more summary pro- 
cess, and it must be confessed, as far as the people they 
have to deal with are concerned, a much more impressive 
one. Moreover, they equally scout, as preposterous and 
absurd, the notion of being obliged to expend any part of 
their money in the maintenance of a prison establishment. 
What they do then, is, to have the culprit up, and should 
he be proved to have committed the crime laid to his 
charge, execute a summary punishment on him. This is 
usually of a corporal kind, the degree of severity being 
apportioned to the offence for which he ha been convicted. 
Should the offender be a regular thief, and proved to be 
guilty of doing evil in the small way, off in a moment 
goes the tip of his nose, or the lobe of one ear. If it hap- 
pens that he has outraged the laws of honesty in a more 
serious manner, then a more lamentable mutilation takes 
place: the right hand, from being considered the one by 
which the guilty act was perpetrated, is doomed to be 
removed, and by one blow from a heavy tulwar, it is 
severed from the wrist. 

Whenever a notorious thief is caught in the territories 
of a native prince, unless he can stop proceedings at the 
beginning by a golden sop, he is sure to get branded by 
treatment of this kind; after which he is set at liberty. 
To stop the profuse hemorrhage from the stump at the 
wrist, a red-hot iron is applied. These clippings serve as 
character marks, by whieh the respectability of the indi- 
vidual may ever afterwards be known. The stump they 
endeavour to conceal, but the deficiency of the nose-tip 
cannot be hid. Men who have suffered these mutilations 
are frequently to be met in the streets of every town of 
Hindostan. The dread which such summary punishments 
exercise upon the minds of the subjects of the native in- 
dependent princes of Hindostan, is an efficient safeguard 
to property, and is the principal cause of crime not being 
more prevalent among them. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE LOVER’S SERENADE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 
(For the London Saturday Journal.) 


Day dawns again in roseate hue, 
And yet thy slumbers have not flown: 
The rose awakes, then wake thou too, 
And shame its freshness by thine own. 
Then from thy pillow, dearest, 
From thy pillow of down arise, 
For the strain that now thou hearest 
Is a lover’s song and a lover's sighs. 


All nature now calls unto thee, 
Yon sun that gilds the sky above, 
Yon bird that sings its melody, 
My heart that tells thee of its love. 
Then from thy pillow, dearest, 
From thy pillow of down arise, 
For the strain that now thou hearest 
Is a lover’s song and a lover’s sighs. 


An angel in a woman’s form, 
Worshipped no less than loved thou art, 
Mine eyes adore thy beauty’s charm, 
My soul adores thy noble heart. 
Then from thy pillow, dearest, 
From thy pillow of down arise, 
For the strain that now thou hearest 
Is a lover’s song and a lover’s sighs. 








VARIETIES. 





The Londoners did not enjoy the luxury of a newspaper 
every day until the year 1709, in the reign of Queen Anne. 
One was then published, the title of which was “The Daily 
Courant,” was issued every other day of the week but Sunday. 
At that time there were seventeen others published thrice a 
week, and one twice. Among them were the “ British 
Apollo,” the “‘ General Postscript,” the “London Gazette,” 
the “Postman,” the “City Intelligencer,” the “ Evening 
Post,” &c. 

A smile may be reckoned the sunshine of the soul, that 
breaks out with the brightest distinction ; it plays with a sur- 
prising agreeableness in the eye, and sits like glory upon the 
countenance. 


Hate nothing but what is dishonest, fear nothing but what 
is ignoble, and love nothing but what is just and honourable. 


THE JEWESSES.—The condition of the Jewess, in all coun- 
tries where the Talmud holds its dominion, is very sad. They 
are debarred from the study of the Scriptures; are disquali- 
fied from giving evidence; and unless there be ten men in 
the synagogue, no public worship can be performed, however 
great the number of women may be. The Jew, in his daily 
prayers, thanks God that it is not his lot to be awoman! In 
this way do the Talmudic precepts degrade the female sex. 
The consequence is, that in almost every land the daughters 
of Zion are despised by those who should be their protectors. 
In England, Germany, and Italy, they are instructed: but in 
the East they are never taught to read at all, and are trained 
asif they had no souls! 


RATHER FooLisH.—Two young ladies hating each other 
on account of a gentleman who does not care a fig for either 
of them. 


CHILDHOOD AND OLD AGE.—Gaily around dances the 
child on its crutch ; playfully along creeps the old manon his. 
Children alike—what distinguishes them? The one remem- 
bers—the other hopes—Jean P. Richter. 








THE PORTRAIT PAINTER.—A portrait painter, entirely 
without business, was advised by somebody to paint alikeness 
of himself and wife, sitting under a tree, and hang it up, that 
people might judge of his skill: he didso. One day his father- 
in-law came into the shop and spied the picture. “ Pray, 
son-in-law, who is this woman you have painted here?” 
“Why, sir, tis your fair daughter.” ‘ What!” said the father 
with some indignation, “do you paint my daughter sitting 
abroad with a stranger ?”—Chinese Jests. 


Aw ARAB’s WEALTH.—The wealth of an Arab consists in 
his flocks and his herds. His horse, and particularly his 
mares, are of great value ; and as he is fond of horsemanship, 
they are his greatest favourites. An Arabian horse feeds only 
once a day, and then moderately ; and at the same time that 
he is one of the fleetest animals in the world, he is also one 
of the most abstemious.—Page’s Travels. 


TEMPER.—The first and most important quality is sweet- 
ness of temper. Heaven did not give tu the female sex 
insinuation and persuasion, in order to be surly ; it did not 
make them weak, in order to be imperious; it did not give 
them a sweet voice, in order to be employed in scolding ; 
nor did it provide them with delicate features, in order to be 
disfigured. 

HuMILITy.—An humble man is like a good tree, the more 
full of fruit the branches are, the lower they bend themselves. 


IDLENEss.—Wretched is the man who has no employment 
but to watch his own digestion, and who, on waking in the 
morning, has no useful occupation of the day presented to 
his mind. To such a one, respiration is a toil, and existence 
a continued disease. Self-oblivation is his only resource ; 
indulgence in alcohol, in various disguises, his remedy; and 
death or superstition his only comfort and hope. For what 
was he born? and why does he live ?—are questions which he 
constantly asks himself; and his greatest enigmas are the 
smiling faces of habitual industry, stimulated by the wants of 
the day or fears for the future. If he is excited to exertion, 
it is commonly to indulge in some vicious propensity, or dis- 
play his scorn of those pursuits which others happier than 
himself enjoy. 

Tacitus says, “ In the early ages man lived a life of inno~ 
cence and simplicity.” Upon this a critic remarks, “ When 
was this period of innocence? The first man who was born 
into the world killed the second! When did the time of sim- 
plicity begin?” 





TO OUR READERS. 

Our present number completes the First Volume of the 
New and Pictorial Series of the Lonpon Saturpay Journat ; 
and we have the gratification of adding, that our circulation has 
been considerably larger, during the last six months, than atany 
previous period since its establishment. In our next number, 
we shall introduce a novel and, we doubt not, very attractive 
feature into the Journal, namely, the commencement of a 
series, which shall be unprecedented both in extent and 
value, of Autographs of the most distinguished characters of 
past and present times. The Autographs, which will be 
accompanied by short notices, will be continued every week ; 
and as we mean to take ilJustrious living characters before those 
who have flourished in past times, we shall commence with 
the Autographs of Her Majesty and Prince Albert. We are 
sure our readers will concur with us in the opinion that a 
more appropriate beginning could not be made. 
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